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THE CIRCULAR 
Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, end the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch asprefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by the fands of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
sided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Farr: Daity Reviaiovs Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
come known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whole-hearted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Society, and endows it annually with a revenue of several 
hundred thousang dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return as a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue,” 


Addrese ‘*‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”? 





WANTED. 


Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—nore effective than book-making, because 
wore coutinuous and universalin its operation. e- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
oalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Keligion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circudar, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. New house’s 


SUPERIOR STEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c, 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VIN ES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preservea 
FRUITS AND VEG ETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
Will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual ‘or the help of those 
Who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H, Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &e, &c.—treated strietly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Sonciusions liffering widely from those of the old Theology 
— Wish to understand Biste Comm. xiam—its constitu. 

onal basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat on from the 
Annual Reports and other publication. of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting. 

in connection with their History, a sam nary view 

oftheir Religiousand Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaimed and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 ets. 











Past Volumes of the Cireular can be fur- 
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may be sent by mail to all parte of the ccvutry 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here twelve 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Copn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FrEE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to builds much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
ite usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believersin this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 
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Hades Compared with this 
W orld. 


A Home-Talk, Reprinted from the Circular, April, 1852, 


With a view to discussion that may 
draw out some clear views on the subject, 
I will present the best idea I can, reason- 
ing from the Bible and the nature of 
things, of Hapzs—the place of the dead. 


In the first place, I suppose that cer- 
tain parts of that world area great deal 
better than this world, and that other 
parts are a great deal worse ; that there 
are mansions in that world which, com- 
pared with this world as to peace and 
happiness, are properly called heavens ; 
and other parts that are properly called 
hells. Christ was speaking of Hades 
when he described the condition of Laza- 
rusand the rich man. (See Luke 16: 
19—31.) There was apparently a wider 
gulf of difference between their condi- 
tions than we find in this world, al- 
though the gulfs found here are sometimes 
quite broad. 

We may illustrate the distinction in 
this way: Starting from the simplicity 
of little children, the growth and ex- 
tension of human nature is in two di- 
rections : some men are much wiser and 
better in a spiritual and moral respect 
when they are old than they were when 
children, and others are as much worse, 
And in order to get a correct idea of Ha- 
des we nfust extend this principle. We 
must take the angle of divergence as we 
see it in this world, and extend the lines 
out much farther than they are here- 
Here we sce the lines running upward 
and downward to the length of seventy 
years ; but in Hades they extend far be- 
yond this limited time. Now if we as- 
sume that the grace of God is poured 
out in the same partial measure in Ha- 
des that it is in this world (and it is 
evident that it is poured out only in such 
partial measure, for the fullness of re- 
demption comes in connection with sal- 
vation from sin, and the resurrection ; 
and according to the Bible these doctrines 
do not take effect in Hades until they do 
here—see Heb. 11: 40)—and if we also 
assume that God has appointed a time 
when he will give the elect both in Hades 
and this world, redemption from sin 
through the gospel of Christ : then we 
have the same angle of divergence for 
both worlds—the only difference being in 
the length of the lines. In Hades, per- 
sons have gone on for ages and ages in 
the same direction ; and, of course, it is 


to be assumed that there are societies, 


and regions in that world, where persons 
have attained a state of wisdom and re- 
finement, that, as compared with any- 
thing in this world, is properly called 
heaven. On the other hand, it is to be 
assumed that those in Hades who have 
taken the downward direction have ut- 
tained an intensity of selfishness and con- 
sequent misery, which, as compared with 
the misery there is in this world, is prop- 
erly called hell. These results are pro- 
duced by the natural workings of life, and: 
not by the judgment of Ged. It cannot 


be truly said, that any in Hades, previous 
to the resurrection and judgment, have 
obtained their “‘ reward” in any sense. 

So far the subject is very clear to me.— 
And it is also clear to me that however 
high may be the attainments of happi- 
ness and refinement in that part of Hades 
which has followed out the line of exten- 
sion toward Ged and under grace ; never- 
theless the life of man in this world, in 
some respects, hus advantages superior to 
the highest heavens in that world. 

We observe, as indications of the rela- 
tive importance of the two worlds, that 
Christ came in the flesh, and lived in this 
world in connection with matter thirty 
years. Here his great acts were done ; 
here he was seen and known as the Son 
of God. He did not go into Hades until 
after his death, and then spent only three 
days there—-a very short time compared 
with his sojourn here. The seat of salva- 
tion, we may fairly assume, is in this 
world ; and this may lead us at least to 
suspect, that the seat of the empire of 
Christ is in this world—in human nature 
conrected with the body, and not in dis- 
embodied human nature. 

Another train of thought, leading to 
the same conclusion, in regard to the 
relative importance of the two worlds, 
may be drawn from the text, “ Except 
ye b» converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” This turns us back- 
ward ; it is as much as fo say, The older 
you grow, the farther you run your life 
out from the simplicity of childhood, and 
the farther you have retreated from God 
and the kingdom of heaven. In whatev- 
er sense this is true asa general princi- 
ple, I should say we might look for an ap- 
plication of it to the lifeof man in Ha- 
des. In proportion to the departure 
from the simplicity of childhood, either in 
this world or in Hades, in that prop r- 
tion men have retreated from the sim- 
plicity that constitutes the kingdom of 
heaven. And if we say to men in this 
world, ‘‘ You must go back and become 
little children,” we may preach the same 
to all the heavens of Hades. In the 
coming day, when “judgment shall be 
laid to the line and righteousness to the 
plummet,” and when the heavens shall 
be shaken (for God will shake heaven 
as well as earth)—then the word will he 
sounded through Hades, “ Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” And though individuals may 
be prepared for immediate acceptance | 
that word, I see no reason to doubt th: : 
that worl! as a whole (taking it ‘1 iis 
great combinations, and considering it « » 
one great sphere, extending from ti 
highest heaven to the lowest hell) is 
much farther from the state of little chi! - 
dren than this world, 

We must never forget that Go. i: 
married to matter. He made the wor! 
and caused the earth to bring for: 
manner of things, and pronounced ‘| 
“very good.” He placed man ir 
garden of Eden, and said to him, “<>! 





every tree of the garden thou ma 
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the Jews were in God’s school, while the 
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freely eat, but of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil.” There we see 
God’s original plan—there we see his 
taste—uand there we see his nature. He 
is far from being opposed to contact with 
matter. He has not set the fashion of 
despising things that are made to eat 
and drink, but a totally different one.— 
The angels that visited Abraham, Ma- 
noah and others, did not despise the food 
that was placed before them. Christ 
ate and drank even with publicans and 


sinners, and made his most sacred ordin- 
auce an act of eating and drinking ;|. 


and after he rose from the dead, when he 
met his disciples, he called for something 
to eat. All this is certainly contrary to 
the theories of the ascetics and those who 
would make a quarrel between us and 
our bodies, and the matter that sur- 
rounds our bodies. God made our bodies 
to rejoice and be happy in his creation ; 
and he will never be satisfied until the 
marriage he projected at the beginning 
has been consummated-—until his glorious 
bounties have been truly appreciated.— 
He will never be content with our deser- 
ting matter and becoming ghosts: he 
will never be contented with our deser- 
tion of the mansion he has made for us. 
Conclusion next week. 


The Plan of God’s Adminis- 
tration. 


Looking back at the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, we discover that God commenced 
his operation on this world, not by an 
attempt to educate all nations at once, 
but by selecting a family and giving it an 
isolated position and a special course of 
discipline. For some two thousand years 





Gentiles were left to the wilderness of na- 
ture and knew not that God was at work 
in the world. At length when the Jew- 
ish spirit was matured for its office of 
propagating the elements in which it had 
heen instructed, Christ was sent, the in- 
sulating barriers of Judaism were broken 
up, and the influences which had been 
accumulating within those barriers were 
allowed to flow out upon the world. 


The same plan of operation may be 
traced ina iarger sphere. The history 
of God’s visible kingdom over the Jews 
is a mirror in which we may see the his- 
tory of his invisible kingdom over the 
subjects of the first resurrection. In 
bringing in his spiritual kingdom, he did 
not commence with the subjugation of 
the whole world, but with the isolation 
and perfect education of a limited Church 
His kingdom commenced at the Second 
Coming ; but it was a kingdom restricted, 
like that of Judaism, to a chosen portion 
of the human race. The Primitive Church, 
including all previous saints and consti- 
tuting the first resurrection, were sepa- 
rated from the rest’ of the family of man 
at the Second Advent, and have since 
been in the school of eternity. Mean- 
while the world has gone on in its carnal 
ways, knowing as little about that school 
as the Gentiles knew about the Jewish 
«hool, But the time is coming when 
the seclusion of the Primitive Church 





will bc broken up, and all the life, light, 
and love which has been accumulating in| 
it for 1800 years, will be shed abroad up- | 
on the world. As the Gentiles at the/| 

| 


advent of Christianity reaped that which | 


tle Jew had been sowing from the time of | 


Abrabam, so the world, in the impending 


harvest, will reap that which the Prim- 
itive Church has been sowing since it en- 
tered the spiritual world. The first res 
urrection came by the separation and 
seclusion of a chosen phalanx. The sec- 
ond resurrection will come by the exten- 
sion of the organization and power of 
that phalanx into this world. 
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The Inner Citizenship. 





Every one knows how much value is placed 
on the privilege of being a citizen of an opu- 
lent, powerful and enlightened country ; whose 
flag is everywhere respected, whose governmen- 
tal influence is potent for the protection of its 
subjects throughout the world. The simple 
announcement, ‘I am a Roman citizen,” in 
the days of that mighty empire, was the pass- 
word which secured safety throughout the vast 
regions which the Roman legions had subjected 
to the control of the seven-hilled city. Paul, 
when sore pressed by the venomous Jews, and 
ready to be scourged, announced that he was 
a Roman, and was delivered from their wrath, 
the Roman chief captain who was present not 
daring to allow a Roman citizen to be maltreat- 
ed, who was uncondemned by the Roman law. 
So to-day an English citizen carries with him 
throughout the world a sense of the protection 
of his Government, and he is respected where- 
ever the power of England is known. In vir- 
tue of the fact of his being a subject of the crown 
of England, Mr. Russell can travel through- 
out the barbarous regious of the Southern 
States and report his observations in the Lon- 
don Times, and Jeff. Davis dare not molest 
him ; while the citizen of the United States, 
whose fortune it was to be born North of cer- 
tain rivers and degrees of latitude, would be 
subjected to manifold indignitics and perbaps 
lose his life, no stern Government standing 
behind him with its protecting arm and its pow- 
er of punishment. 

If to be thus a citizen of England or of some 
other powerful country, be a great and valu- 
able privilege, which men cherish and are 
proud of, how infivite must be the privilege 
and the value of the citizenship which belongs 
to the believer in Christ and the subject of the 
Kingdom of God! Citizenship is defined as the 
state of being invested with the rights and 
privileges of a citizen ; and a cilizen is an in- 
habitant of a city, or, by common usage, ofa 
country, who enjoys the privileges of that city 
or country in which he resides; the freeman 
of acity or country as distinguished from a 
foreigner, or one not entitled to its franchises. 
But the believer and son of God, cannot be a 
mere citizen of an earthly nationality, ora subject 
—except passively, yielding obedience to the 
‘powers that be”—of a worldly government. 
In accepting Christ as his king, he becomes the 
subject of a heavenly Government, and a citi- 
zen of an invisible and heavenly city. Paul 
recognizes this fact in the following passages : 

“Our citizenship [pottreuMa | is in heaven; 
from whence also we look fur the Savior the 
Lord Jesus Christ : who shall change our body 
of humiliation, that it may be fashioned like un- 
to his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able to subdue all things unto 
himself.”’ Phil. 3: 20. ‘ Here have we no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come.” Heb. 
13: 14. ‘Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of Cod ; 
and are built upon the foundations of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner stone ; in whom all the build- 
ing, fitly framed together, groweth into an ho- 
ly temple in the Lord; in whom ye also 
are builded together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” Eph. 2: 19--22. These 


‘all died in faith, not having received the prom- 
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ises, but having seen them afar off, and were 
persuaded of them, and embraced them, and 
confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth. For they that say such things, 
declare plainly that they seek a country. And 
truly if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came out, they might have 
had opportunity to have returned; but now 
they desire a better country, that is a heaven- 
ly: wherefore God is not ashamed to be called 
their God, for he hath prepared for them a city. 
Heb. 11: 13-16 “ But ye are come unto Mount 
Sion, and wnto the city of the living God, the 
Heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of ange!s, to the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect.” Heb. 
12:53. These passages plainly show that for 
the children of God, there isa heavenly city 
prepared and that in becoming reconciled to him 
they become citizens of that city. Their allegiance 
to outward governments ceases, the relations 
of their life are reversed, and they are transfer- 
red as to their interior life to 2 heavenly king- 
dom, and are joined to the innumerable hosts 
that people the ‘ city of the living God.’’ This 
is the philosophy of the whole New Testament, 
and should be clearly comprehended in order 
that we may understand the Hope of our 
Calling, as members of Christ, and heirs of 
the resurrection. 

Deductions, principles, and consequences of 
the most interesting avd profound character 
arise from this great fact of our interior citizen- 
ship. If we are the citizens of a heavenly city, 
we are entitled to the protection of the Govern- 
ment of that city, and to its freedom and privi- 
leges. If our “‘ citizenship is in heaven,” we 
are vested with the rights and privileges of cit- 
izens of heaven. Plainly nothing less than 
this. It was to secure this that Christ came 
out from that world—from the bosom of the 
Father—and lived and died and rose from the 
dead. It was to deliver his people from the 
bondage of a world of sin and death, and make 
them citizens of his own eternal home. In his 
last talk with his disciples before leaving them 
he plainly told them this: ‘ In my Father’s 
house are many mansions: if it were not so I 
would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, J will come ugain and receive you wnto my- 
self; that where Iam, there ye may be also.” And 
in his last prayer for them he speaks to his Fa- 
ther of the same purpose: ‘ The glory which 
thou gavest me I have given them; tuat they 
may be one even as we are one: Tin them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
inone. * * * Father, I will that they al- 
so whom thow hast given me, be with me where 
Iam; that they may behold my glory, which 
thou hast given m»; for thou lovedst me before 
the foundation of the world.” Being thus 
citizens of the heavens and entitled to the rights 
and privileges of heavenly citizenship, we may 
legitimately inquire what those rights and privi- 
leges are-—what the laws and institutions of our 
country are--and assume on the ground of faith 
our interest in them. An examination into 
those laws und institutions proves the following 
among other facts : 

1. The citizens of the heavenly city are free 
from sin: “ Except aman be born of water 
and of the Spirit he cannot enter the king- 
dom of God.” ‘ Whosoever is born of 
God doth not commit sin ; for his seed remain- 
eth in him: and he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God.” ‘ There shall in no wise 
enter into it [the city] anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie; but they which are written in 
the Lamb’s book ot Life.” 

2. The citizens of that city are free from 
disease and death. ‘* Neither can they die any 
more: for they are equal unto the angels ; and 
are the children of God, being children of the 
resurrection.”’ ‘* And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nei- 
ther shail there be any more pain: for the for- 





mer things are passed away.” 














3. The social order of that city is that of en- 
tire Communism. ‘ The children of this world 
marry aid are given in marriage: but they 
which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, nei- 
ther marry nor are given in marriage.”” ‘* All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.”’ ‘“ Nej- 
ther pray I for these alone, bat for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word ; 
that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and Tin thee, that they also may be 
one in us.” 

4. The citizens of that city are free from 
law, and subject to the Spirit of Truth.— 
* Christ is the end of the law for righteousness 
to every one that believeth.” ‘ Ye also are 
dead to the law by the body of Christ; that 
ye should be married to another, even to him 
who is raised from the dead, that we should 
bring forth fruit unto God.” “For the law 
of the Spiritrof life in Christ Jesus, hath made 
me free from the law of sin and death.” 

These are some of the rights and privileges 
of heavenly citizenship, and are the sources of 
a vast many other rights and privileges which 
we might note in detail. That these were 
claimed by Paul and the Primitive Church is 
proved by the New Testament record beyond 
a doubt. The Primitive Church reckoned 
themselves dead to the world, to sin, to the 
law, to death, crucified with Christ and trans- 
ferred with him to a world beyond death, and 
subject only to the rules and institutions of the 
heavens. Though they were as to their out- 
ward life inhabitants of this world and subject- 
ed by the pressure of circumstances to more or 
less control by the institutions of outward so- 
ciety ; yet as to their inner life they were 
emancipated from this world, dwelling apart 
from it and recognizing no allegiance to it or 
its governments; and they were, moreover, 
steadfastly preparing for a consummation which 
should transfer them in body as well as_ spirit 
to the world where their citizenship was vested. 
At the Second Coming this was accomplished, 
and the world knew them no more. This is 
the mystery of the Gospel, which the outward 
Christianity of the past eighteen hundred years 
has never solved, which religious teachers have 
ignored, but which is the very heart of the New 
Testament. 

Standing then as recipients of the Gospel 
of Christ, as understood and unfolded by Paul 
and the Primitive Church, itis our duty and 
calling to assume all the rights and privileges 
of inner citizenship which that Gospel guarau- 
tees—to reckon ourselves dead to sin, death, 
the law, the world and its institutions, having 
here ** no continuing city, but secking one to 
come.” It is true our future is to be some- 
what different from the career of the Primitive 
Church, by the change of dispensation. They 
were preparing for retirement from this world, 
to the mansions of the heavenly city, to be or- 
ganized into an invisible kingdom ; whereas 
it is the purpose of God now in the “ dispensa- 
tion of the fullness of times” to extend that 
kingdom into this world, aad establish its in- 
stitutions here, bringing in the fullness of hea- 
venly citizenship. Hence we are to receive 
the powers and privileges of that Kingdom and 
manifest them here. The Holy city, New 
Jerusalem, which the Primitive Church left 
this world eighteen hundred years ago to or- 
ganize, is to come down out of heaven to this 
world. In our reception of it we are to triumph 
over sin and death and all other limitations of 
a mortal state, and pass, by the transforming 
power of the resurrection, into the life and fran- 
chises of the “ City or THE Livine Gov.” 

These are a few of the thoughts, hastily and 
imperfectly gathered up, which we desire to 
zall to the minds of believers. In these hours 
of outward revolution and trial to the nations, 
we feel that believers may find peace and com- 
fort and the power of heavenly growth, by 
assuring themselves through the power of faith 
and love, of their inner citizenship, and pre- 
paring with earnest hearts for the comine IN 
OF THE EVERLASTING KINGDOM.  T. L. P- 








..--The Government, it is stated, has strictly 
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prohibited the telegraphic operators from convey- 
ing apy matter relating to the movements of 
troops, whether prospective, present, or recent.— 
No army news is now sent from Washington, ex- 
cept such as is permitted by the military authori- 
ties. 





Late News. 


Battle in Missouri. 

The following official report of a battle in Mis- 
aouri has been received from one of Gen. Lyon’s 
aids, by Maj. Gen. Fremont, at St. Louis: 

«Gen. Lyon, in three columns, under himself, 
Gen. Siegel, and Major Sturges, of the cavalry, at- 
tacked the enemy at half-past six on the evening 
of the 10th, nine miles southeast of Springfield.— 
The engagement was severe. 

“Our loss was about 800 killed and wounded. 

“Gen. Lyon was killed in a chargeat the head of 
his column. 

“Our force was;8,000 including. 2,000 Home 
Guards. The muster rolls reported: taken. from 
the enemy give his strength at 23,000 including 
regiments from Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, with Texan Rangers and Cherokee half-breeds. 
Their loss is reported heavy, including Generals 
McCullough ané Price. This statement is cor- 
roborated by prisoners. Their tents and wagons 
were destroyed in the action. 

“Gen. Siegel left only one gun on the field, and 
retreated to Springfield, with a large number of 
prisoners, at three o’clock on the morning of the 
llth. He continued his retreat upon Rolla, bring- 
ing off his baggage train and $25,000 in specie 
from the Springfield Bank.” 


Burning of Hampton. 

The rebels last week advanced, some 7,000 or 
8,900 strong, to the neighborhood of Fortress 
Monroe and burnt the entire village of Hampton, 
about three miles from the fortress. The village 
contained about 500 houses. The inhabitants 
had sometime previously mostly deserted, except 
a few whites and negroes. 

Fugitive Slaves. 

Secretary Cameron has sent to Gen. Butler a 
lettcr of instructions, in relation to the treatment 
of fugitive slaves. The instructions of Mr. Cam- 
eron in effect appear to be these: To consider all 
such negroes as have belonged to rebels as con- 
fiscated, according to the recent act of Congress ; 
to hold such as appear t» be the property of loyal 
citizens till further instructions are given, keeping 
a record of them, their services, and ‘he cost of 
their maintenance; to allow no interference by 
the soldiers with the slaves; to report twice a 
month to the Department concerning this matter. 
Party rather than Union, 

The Democratic State Central Committee have 
refused the proposal of the Republican Central 
Committee, to discard party differences and unite 
on a Union ticket, at the approaching State elec- 
tion. 

Plans of the Rebels. 

The following extract is from the correspon- 
dence of the Philadelphia Inquirer. We know 
not how reliable its statements are, and give it for 
what it is worth. Several of the enemy’s move- 
meuts, however, since the battle of Bull’s Run, 
would seem to indicate the adoption of some fea- 
tures of the policy here described. Such are the 
movements in the neighborhood of Fortress Mon_ 
roe where they have burned the village of Hamp. 
ton, only three miles from the fortress; the in- 
crease of their fortifications at Acquia Oreck 
below Washington, the reported return of John- 
ston to Winchester, and the advance of Rebel pick- 
ets opposite Washington. Time will show how 
much they are able to perform: 

By exercising a little care, and I may also say, 
deceit, I Lave come into possession of the outlines 
of Some of the designs of the Rebels, and of the 
means at their command with which they hope to 
execute them. It will not, of course be expected 
that I should designate even remotely the sources 
of this information. It is enough to say that it 
is direct and authentic. 

The information thus acquired enables me to 
say that Beauregard and Johnston had no idea of 
the extent of the defeat of our troops on that dis- 
astrous Sunday. They were not surprised at the 
retreat of our forces, because: they anew the su- 
lerlority of their numbers and artillery over those 
engaged on our side; but they were surprised, 
that, having an army of 80,000 troops here we 
should only have sent 20,000 of them into the ac- 
von. They attributed the retreat of the regi- 
‘ents engaged, without being effectively support- 
ed, to the supposed fact that we were retreating, 
as they had often done, in order to draw them in- 
‘oan ambuscade. They supposed that beside the 
“0,000 troops engaged, we had 60,000 more be- 
hind our entrenchments and in Washington ; and 
that the reason why these troops were not drawn 
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out ts cover the retreat of the oe engaged | the dam, dyke. and waterworks generally. A 
was they were being kept fresh and vigorous, | lady with her two sons, from Buffalo—a teacher 
in order that the Rebel troops, after being wearied | i, 45 of tho city schools and a connection of 


by a hot pursuit of ten or twelve miles, might 
be surrounded by them and cut to pieces. I am 


some of our members, spent several days with us. 


assured that Beauregard had no correct informa- | Several evenings have been devoted to criticism 
tion as to the real condition of Washington on the | this week. A young man who has acted as herds- 
Monday and Tuesday following the battle; and) nan for several m onths, offered himself for a 


that, if he had really known it, he would have 
risked all on the issue of a bold attempt to seize 
the Federal Capital. 


community washing. His faithfulness, good 
judgment, and other commendable qualitics were 


The — our troops in this ee iggy spoken of, but it was thought his business had a 
not unexpected to the Rebel chiefs. But when, | tendency to cultivate an irritable, isolated spirit 
a . , 8p ‘ 

by the Wednesday following, they became aware and thet he from time to time wanifteted t 


of the full resuits of the battle, a special meeting 


of the Rebel Cabinet (Heaven save the mark!), traits in a disagreeable way to those who had any 
was held, which was attended by Beauregard, Lee} connection with his business. He was advised 
and several other officers of high rank. At this! to seek subordination and harmony in business 
meeting, the plan previously agreed upon for the)». tors to cultivate his inte}lect. more—ind 


conduct of the campaign on their part underwent 
several important modifications; and as the gen- 


not quit his present occupation till he had in a 


eral result of the meeting, a bolder and more ag-| good degree obtained a victory over his tempta- 
gressive mode of warfare was determined on, than | tions. 


had hitherto been contemplated. Up to this time 
I am positive in saying an attack on Washington 
had formed no part of their plans. It had been 


Saturday, Evening.—A class of young girls 


offered themselves for criticism. The faults most 


agreed, after a full consideration of the whvle/| touched upon were disrespect, inattention to the 
subject, to make the war, on their part, strictly @| admonitions of their elders, and fondness for light 
defensive one. But now it was determined to reading, and for a delicate, fine-lady sort of life. 


abandon this course, and to assume the offensive, 
until three great objects shall have been achieved. 
They are: 


The desire to escape control, which is so strong in 
young persons, is not wrong initself. The love of 


First.—The redccupation of Hampton, Newport. | liberty is natural to all, but all must learn sooner 
News, and of all the territory now held by Gen. | or later that liberty is impossible only to a cer- 


Butler outside the walls of Fortress Monroe. 


tain spirit. There is a spirit that is good, sweet 


Second.—'The repossession of the line of posts noble, lovely &c., from which it is perfectly safe 


on the Upper Potomac from Williamsport and 


Martinsburg down to the Falls of the Potomac, | t remove all restraint—the more freedom it has 
including Harper’s Ferry, and all the fords and/| the better. Its liberty to do as it pleases is only 


ferries on the stream. 


a benefit to the universe. That spirit is Christ, 


Third.—The capture of the Federal Capital ; to and ail these young persons must seek and find 


be accomplished either by crossing the Potomac 
above the city and making an attack on the nor- 


him, or their desire for freedom will be constant- 


thern side, or by storming the intrenchments on|ly thwarted. They will find that not only the 
the right bank of the river ; or by a simultaneous | community, but the world, and all the elements of 


attack in both directions. 
Not only are these plans fully resolved on, but 
the forces intended to be employed are already 


heaven and earth will oppose and contro! their 
liberty if they are possessed by a spirit opposed 


raised, and the officers to be in command are al-| to Christ. Let the young seek union and fellow. 
ready assigned to their respective posts. The|ship with Christ, get a true religious basis, and 
troops, however, are not allon theground. State-| they will find freedom and every thing else good. 


ments were laid before the meeting showing that 
there were now in the field, available for the exe- 
cution of these plans, 200,000 men. 

...-Capt. Avis, the jailer of John Brown, and 
whose treatment of the martyr was so gencrous 
as to win the gratitude of his friends, was killed 
at the battle of Bull Run. He was an officer in 
the Secession army.— Anti-Slavery Standard. 

..-- The Washington correspondent of The 
Philudelphia Inquirer says : 


Again, there is no surer way to separate oneself 
from God and from improvement than by falling 
into the class of thuse who despise labor, those 
who willingty live on the earnings of others, and 
pride themselves on delicate white hands, and aris- 
tocratic daintiness of dress and habits. A French 
aristocrat remarking upon the final destiny of a 
very vicious nobleman, said, “ The Deity would 
think twice before he damned a persun of his 
quality !? The very reverse of this doctrine may 


* Professor Lowe left this morning for Phila-j be assumed as true; for if there is a class that 
delphia with an order from the Government to] @o4q abhors it is that we have described. Wo 
build a mammoth ballon, to be used for the army-| be to those in these days who are found building 

“We learn that a cypher has been arranged for} 4) aristocratic privileges, and refusing to earn 
the use of the Government by Mr. J. A. Talcott} ineir own living by honest labor! All modern 
of the American Telegraph Company. It will en-| revolutions have resulted in tumbling down the 
able them to send important information and or- high and exalted, the rich and idle classes, and 
ders over the wires, so that none but those fur- raising the common working people. The terri- 
nished with the key can understand—not even! 11. struggle now going un in this country is work- 
the operator knows the meaning of what he is ing to the same end. The system of Slavery, 
sending ; and if any commento be made by the] which is the radical cause of the present Southern 
enemy, and they catch what is passing over the Rebellion, is really founded in the love of idleness: 
wires, it will not avail them anything. It is be-| and of dominion—tho spirit that seeks to live on 
lieved now that every message that passed over! tho labors of others. The same elements of rev- 
the wires to and from Patterson’s column, was} intion exist to a great extent at the North, and 


taken off and communicated to the enemy.” 


form the very basis of society in England ; and 


..--John Bigelow, late editor of the isrening | everywhere we may be sure that God, in the pro. 


Post, hus been appointed Consul to Paris. 


gress of civilization, will purge out and destroy 


....It is now certain that Major General Wool | them 


will go to Fortress Monroe, to assume command 
of that post. 

...-The Rebels are said to be strongly fortify- 
ing Matthias Point, on the Potomac, with rifled 
cannon. ‘Their batteries, if allowed to be com- 
pleted, will command the river. 

...-It is stated that New-York city has suff- 
ered Josses amounting in the aggregate to $150, 
000,000 in the present difficulties between the 
North and South, and the end is not yet. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Friday, August 9.—The copious showers of the 
past few days have given a new and deeper green 


Sunday, 11.— Among the listeners tv the mu- 


sic to-day were five members of a traveling the- 
atrical company. ‘Two of the gentlemen contrib- 
uted to the entertainment of the assembly by 
playing duetts on the Violin and Piano. It is 
one of the minor advantages at least, of community 
life, that it at all times forms a sympathetic and 
attracting nucleus for passing artists or exhibit- 
ors of talent in each and any of the useful and 
beautiful professions. In the evening the class 
of young persons were commended, with one or 
two exceptions, for recciving their late criticisms 
in a good spirit, and manifesting a, purpose to im- 
prove. 


Monday.—Still more rain, and the weeds grow 


to vegetation. The woods and fields present the | apace; but if we may take the enthusiasm mani- 
freshness of Spring, instead of the brown, parched | fested by one of our oldest farmers in his declara- 
appearance so frequent in midsummer. The} tion at the dinner-table to-day, of unceasing and 
vineyards are thriving finely this season. The | unrelenting war for the next ten years with these 
Clinton vines which last year were very near be- | infestors of the soi], asa specimen of the spirit, 
ing condemned as worthless by our horticulturists, | growing in the community, we may be sure that 
are at present loaded with clusters, and promise | the day of destruction will soon overtake them. 
a valuable crop. On the upper part of one vine] A party of cight, members of the band and intezy 
21 full, compact clusters can be counted. The | ested in theatrical matters, attended the per- 
bulletins for the past week have comprised calls | formance of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” at a neighbor- 
for volunteers to mow down the thistles scattered | ing village by the theatrical company who visited 
in the pastures, and now just ready to give to the} us Sunday. The acting and music were respecta- 
vagrant winds their downy seeds for distribution, | ble, and the party returned well satisfied, 1n the, 
Bees for picking gooseberries are frequent. The|eveninga member who had been an invalid for 
force at the mill has been engaged in repairing ' several years, but has within a few months re 





se”! 


ceived anew the gift of health and strength, pre- 
sented a comnunication to be read, deserbing 
the miserable condition he had been ig, and the 
process by which he was raised to his present 
comfortable and improving state. He ascribed 
his cure to faith brought to bear on his case when 
he was most hopeless. Two or three frends had 
by their united labors disperaed his doubts and 
fears, aroused his hope, and stimulated him in the 
direction of the labor cure, until now ‘he could 
labor with comparative case six hours a day, and 
was continually gaining in courage and thankful 

ness. Criticism being requested, several spoke of 
their pleasure in seeing the improvement in this 
brother’s case. False imaginations undoubtedly 
have a great deal to do with introducing and pro- 
longing troubles. And it makes no diffprence 
whether these imaginations work in the way of 
exaggerating the amount of the evil that ia upon 
us, or in veiling and denying the power of Christ 
to supplant it In either case,the result is hyp 

and delusion, which aro, the most serious diffi-, 
culties we have to encuunter. Probably mos: 
persons suffer more from fear of things before 
they happen, and things which never do happen, 
than from, all the actual evils which they are 
called te.endure. 


Thoughts on Life. 





There is an ebb and flood in human life as in 
the tide of tho sea. This is true of man both in 
dividually and unjversally considered. He oscil- 
lates between eleyation and. depression. He is 
the creature of feelings and emotions ; at one tim« 
they are pure, in harmony with, God’s beautiful 
universe, filling his interior with an abundant full 
ness of love and joy, and at another time they are 


what is worse perhaps, utter vacuity or empti 
ness. The one, allowing intuition to testify, ind)- 
cates a supply or the renewing of life, and the oth- 
er its waste. Happiness, real, certainly builds up 
life, while misery, real, diminishes it. I say real, 
for there is such a thing as sham happiness and 
also sham misery. What then is the basis of true 
happiness? Answer. The consciousness of right. 
eousness in the heart. If this be correct the se- 
cret of misery lies, of course, in the consciousness 
of unrighteousness, or evil in the heart, or there - 
abouts. 

What is needed therefore, to keep the balance 
of life in favor of supply is the power tobe and do 
right. There are moments in a man’s experience, 
and perhaps frequently so, of spiritual exaltation 
when this appears perfectly possible: then again 
it seems impossible. But whence these draw 
backs? And how is it possible for me to realize 
the fulfillment of my ideal uf happiness ?, The bad 
life, which | see working in me from time to time 
may be largely effected by hereditary transmis- 
sion; nevertheless I do not believe that evil, origi- 
nally considered, depends on hereditary conditions. 
So of the good life. I may have to thank my an- 
cestors for much that conduces to a satisfactory 
experience ; but the original source from which 
such good comes is far superior to my ancestors. 
Man is a physical being, and of course sustains an 
intimate relation to the physical universe, and 
of necessity ix subject to the conditions appertain- 
ing to such a sphere of life. But with this con- 
tingency man is.al.oa spiritual entity-—godlike 
in his nature and eminently adapted. to communi- 
cate and coalesce with Christ and the heavenly 
world. It is the possession of this nature which 
elevates him above thg physical. The phys- 
ical is earthly and perishable, but its counter- 
parts the spirit and soul, are heaven-born and un- 
perishable. It is our prerogative therefore tw 
stand upon the divinity of our nature and rise 
above that which is earthly, sensual and devilish. 
*Tfany man be in Christ he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away behold all things, are 
become new. 

very genefation from Adan down have speca- 
lated more or less cn the problem of human hap- 
piness or a perfect life. The philosophers of the 
French school, in the latter patt of the 18:h cen- 
tury, thought they had solved it, but their theories 
trampled under foot the Bible and despised the 
existence of a God, and a bloody revolution 
was the end the-eof. Jefferson was aman of 
science and a moralist—a man of genuine in- 
tegrity and indefatigable industry, who contrib- 
uted largely to the welfare of his country in many 
respects ; nevertheless his theories of life lack 
that child-like, unconditional faith in God whick 
wis essential to their perpetuity. This was not 
strange considering the tendency of things during 
his generation, the drift of which, was towards 





bpm in independence. coupled, wit atheism. Not 


characterized with either positive pain or with, 
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that Jefferson was an atheist; but neither was 
he strictly speaking, a Christian—he was a moral- 
ist, perhaps no more nor less. We conceive that 
to be a true theory of life which couples hum1n 
freedom and independence with a simple, confiding 
urvat in « living Christ in the soul. We care not 
how much the pbilosophy of self reliance may be 
inculeated if it does not make man perfect by 
himself. Such a thing is simply an impossibility 
and it stands thus in the light of all past history. 
The truth is that man was made primarily not for 
himself nor for human fellowship simply, but for 


Christ in all His abundant fullness to be mine— 
not only mine judicially, but mine actually by the 
indwelling of his Spirit, and that by that Spirit I 
have daily communion with Him as well as daily 
keeping. And I ask these churchmen whether 
they will dare to tell me that that is not enough. 
I once was baptized with water, but I set abso- 
lutely no value on it, and had it not been done al. 
ready, very likely I should not ask it done now. I 
have often gone to the communion at church, but 
I have no thought of ever doing so again so long as 
I find the body of Jesus in my daily food. I was 


Jesus Chrigt. He was born in weakness, and he | once a regular church-goer, but now I find myself 


lives in weakness, and it is only when he is really 
conscious ofthis weakness that he is in any gepu- 
ine sense strong. This was Paul’s doctrine :— 
“When I am weak then aml strong.” As the 
child looks up to and leans upon the parent for 
‘help, ¢0 the child-man looks up to and leans upon 
Christ for help. 
law” and when we overlook and depart from it we 
fail to fulfill the end of our existence. 

The true theory of life therefore, in our estima- 
tion, is. Union with the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
is.the beginning and end of it. Here too, is the/ 
great solvent of the thousand and one perplexing 
problems which loom up before us from time to 
time. No one,is exempt from difficulties—it is 
in the established order of things. All men of 
every nation have to suffer in one way or in an- 
other. Andall honor to Jesus Christ as the King 
and High Priest of our deliverance. H. W. B. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 








forever im the church which is coextensive with 
my Master’s Kingdom. I have no set prayers, 
because I find true prayer in the hourly commu- 
nications of the Spirit of Jesus which I have in 
the street or anywhere. 

Why then, O Churchmen,.do ye -seek *to anr- 


This to my mind, is a “natural | round me with restrictions and observances that 


really belong to a bygone dispensation.? iHave 
they any virtue in them? -Can the simple faith 


of Jesus not save me without these? Answer me 
this one question; If Faith 1s sufficient, why in- 
sist on what is not only unnecessary, but positive- 


ly burdensome ? If this temple-service is really 


necessary, say 80, and give Scripture for it. Well 
might we exclaim with Cowper, 


O, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven’s easy, artless, unencumbered plan ! 
No meretricious graces.to beguile, 
No cumbrous ornaments,to clog theypile. 
Inscribed above its portals from afar 
Stand the saul-quickening words, BELIEVE AND 
LIVE. 
Let us proclaim it with wnfaltering -voice, that 


{ The following communication is from our val-| this faith in Jesus is all that is:necessary for sal- 
ued New-York correspomgent. As an answer to! vation—that this faith gives eniire salvation—that 
the claims of the churches of the.day it is conclu-| nothing is needed to obtain eternal life, but this 


sive but incomplete. We think the faith of Christ | simple faith in the risen Redeemer. 


in its legitimate and pure action, embodies itself 


w. UW. H. 





in outward ordinances—not legal ordinances, but] Cayour’s Estimate of Louis 


faith ordinances, spmtaneous and heavenly—such 
as confession of Christ by the 4, the com- 
munion and fellowship of the saints in commu- 
nity organization, industrial life, an other ways 
of worship, which Without faith are worthless, 
yet, as faith-works, are of great value, being the 
outward evidence and seal of the sincerity of the 
inward belief. True faith manifests itself in 


Napoleon. 


The British National Review for July, contains 


an article on the late Count ‘Cavour, written by 
one of his intimate friends. ‘The following record 
of his opinion of Louis Napoleon 1s worthy of 
note: 


Of the character and policy of ‘Louis Napoleon 


he was accustomed to speak with much freedom. 


The cardinal inquiry which presents itself to 
every earnest mind is, “ What must I do to be 
It does not require much philosophy to 
enable a man to see that evil surrounds him wn ev- 
ery side; and jhe asks anxivusly how this evil is 
to be got rid of. The Gospel of Jesus boldly 
meets this question in the very teeth, proclaiming 
a perfect remedy. hat remedy is the blood of 


saved ?” 


Jesus. Under the old.econumy, all that was 


works and inaugurates the highest temple-service,| No one liad better opportunities than Cavour 
by calling ws to yield our bodies, which are the 
temples of God, a living sacrifice, holy and ac- 
ceptable unto God.) 


Why Insist P 


of sounding their depths. He was the only living 
man who had ventured $o grapplewith him face to 
face, and who had used him for his purpose. The 
estimate he had formed of his capacity was not a 
high one, but he fully admitted jhis fertility of re- 
suurces, his physical and moral courage, and his 
knowledge of the people he governs. “ He has no 
definite policy,” he remarked to an English friend. 
“ He has a number of political ideas floating in his 
mind, none of them matured. They would seem 
to be convictions founded upon instinct. He will 
not steadily pursue any single idea if a serious 
obstacle presents itself, but will give way, and 
take up another. This is the “mot de Uenigme’ 
to his policy. It is by steadily keeping this 
in view that I have succeeded in thwarting his 
designs, or in inducing him to adopt a measure. 
The only principle—if principle it can ‘be called— 


offered — eaitigntion of,eyil—a gid! ameliora-| which connects together these various ideas, is the 
zation of man’s condition,,by certain valuable and | establishment of his dynasty and the conviction 


highly salutary restrictions. It is true that the 
old economy foreshadowed tho gospel scheme, but 
in po sense could it accomplish what, the gospel 


that the best way to secure itis by feeding the 
national vanity of the French people. He found 
France, after the fall of the Orieanist and republi- 


can governments, holding but a second place 


was destined to perfarm—it could not make the amongst the great powers ; he has raised her tu the 
comers thereunto perfect. This is precisely what | very first. Look at his wars, look at his foreign 


the New Testament scheme professes to do; and 
it protesses to do it in one gray. One thing alone 
it asks from him who would be raved. “Believe 


policy ; he has never gone one step beyond what 
was absolutely necessary to attain this une object. 
The principle ostentatiously put forward in the 
first instance has been forgotten or discarded as 


in the Lord Jesus Christ.” “ Abide in me.” “TI} soon as his immediate end has been accomplished. 


am the Resurrection and the life.” 

Now what do the professing Churches say to 
all of this? It is true that if I ask them pointed- 
iy and directly what I must do to be saved, they 
will answer fairly and justly that I must believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. But on further conver- 
sation with these churchmen it becomes obvious 
that this faith is not in itself sufficient, but must 
be accompanied by various observances which 
form a modern temple-service. There isa regular 
attendance at the edifice called the church, there 
is sprinkling with water after the manner of John 
the Baptist, and partaking of bread and wine as in 
the Last Supper, and above all, there is the rec- 
ognition of an order of men who claim to be the 
episkopoi and presbuteroi of the church. All this 
and much more the church insists upon us as ne- 
cessary—but not necessary for salvation. “They 
are not necessary, yet they must be practiced and 
recognized” says the churchman. “ You can be 
saved without them, but you must have them.— 
However plamly you confess Christ in- your life 
and conversation, yet if you neglect our temple- 
service, we can have nothing to do with you.”— 


It was so in the war with Russia; it has been so 
in the war with Austria. In the Crimea he was 
satisfied with the success of his army in the cap- 
ture of Sebastopol, which took from the English 
troops the glory they had earned by their admi- 
rable devotion and courage, and to which they 
would have added had the warcontinued. In the 
struggle with Austria he was astounded by the 

reatness of the victories of Magentaand Solferinv. 
‘he military glory of France had been satiated, 
and he thought no more of the liberty of Italy, of 
that free and united nation which he was to bave 
called into existence from the Alps tu the Adriat- 
ic. Itis this uncertain policy, guided by dy- 
nastic and selfish considerations, which makes 
him so dangerous to jou, and which renders it 
necessary that you should ever be on your guard. 
Not that he is hostile to England, or that he has 
any definite design against her. On the contrary, 
he has much affection for your country. He is a 
man of generous impulses, and has strong feelings 
of gratitude towards thuse who have served and 
befriended him. At the bottom of his heart he 
1s greatly attached to Italy. His earliest recoi- 
lections are bound up with her. He is to this day 
a ‘carbonaro’ in his desire for Italian freedom 
and hatred of Austria. He bas nut forgotten 
the kindness and hospitality shown to him when 
an exile in England. He adwires your imstitu- 





Now I have to tell these men that I believe Jesus 


tions and the character of the English people.— 
But all this is as nothing when compared with 


the maintenance of his dynasty, the establish- 
ment of which he looks upon almost in the light 
of a religious obligation. If the moment came 
when he thought a sacrifice necessary to sustaip 
it, however great that sacrifice might be, how- 
ever painful or repugnant to his feelings, he 
would make it. 

“No one had better opportunities of knowing 
him than E have. He has talked to me with the 
greatest openess of his future plans. But he has 
invariably assured me at the same time that his 
first object was to maintain and a un- 
derstanding with England.” “TI believe,” he sol- 
emnly added, “‘ that from policy as well as from 
affection, such are his views; and that only in a 
moment of the utmost emergency, when he was 
convinced that his fluence in France depended 
upon it, would he depart from them. But that 
moment may come, and you would be madmen 
if you were not prepared for it.” 


THE PEACK OF VILLAFRANCA. 


As regards the peace of Villafranca, Cavour at- 
tributed it to no distinct policy, but rather to a 
variety of motives: “ Lhere is no profound secret 
or mystery about it,” he said; it was rather an 
impulse than the result of any well-considered 
design. Two splendid victories had added suffi- 
ciently to the glory of the French arms. The 
horrible scenes he had witnessed on the field of 
battle, had made a deep impression upon him.— 
He felt much disgust at the quarrels amongst his 
generals, who were sacrificing the honor of their 
country to | jealousies. Then there were 
the heat, the dust and the labor, for he did not 
spare himself; indeed, he did everything. His 
exettions and the fatigue he went through were 
amazi His health was beginning to give way. 
Ile had enough of campaigning anc its hard- 
ships, and was anxious at get back to Paris. To 
add to al! this, he could not resist the temptation 
of dealing in person with a timate Emperor, 
as his uncle had done before him—of imposing,. 
without consulting any one, the conditions of 
peace, and of earning at the same time, by his 
generosity and moderation, the gratitude and 
perhaps eventual support of a still powerful, 
thoagh vaagetshed enemy. These various motives, 
and considerations, together, led him to abandon 
the great cause in wiiich he bad embarked, and 
to forget the lamations, the promises and the 
hopes of the day before.” 

Cavour was convinced that the difficulties of an 
attack upon the Quadrilateral had been greatly 
exaggerated. He belicved that the fortresses 
would have soon fallen. The result of subsequent 
inquiries made by the Austrian government itself 
into the state of Mantua and Verona fully con- 
firmed his opinion. After the fatal day of Sol- 
ferino a panic had seized the Austrian army. The 
result of the battle was first known in Verona by 
a vast rabble of soldiers and camp followers 
blocking up the gates leading into the city. The 
greatest disorder prevailed even in the forts, 
which were without the necessary guns and amu- 
nition, and in some of which the troops had been 
gained over. At the same time the inhabitants cf 
the city were ready torise. It is believed that 
Louis Napoleon was not unacquainted with these 
facts, and that he urged them upon the Emperor 
of Austria at Villafranca to obtain his acceptance 
of the conditions of peace. 





The Great Exhibition Buliding, 

The London Building News thus describes the 
progress of the building at South Kensington for 
the International Exhibition of 1862:— 

It is scarcely more than two months since the 
vast plot was an undisturbed green field, with 
buildings of unusual extent and magnificence 
around it. It was, however, made over to Messrs. 
Kelk and Lucas, and they are not men to let the 
grass grow under their feet: the sheep were re- 
moved, and the turf-cutters turned in there. They 
soon stripped the green spring carpet from it, and 
on the 9th of March the first stake was driven for 
the guidance of the workmen. From this stake 
the whole site was divided into squares, the po- 
sitions of the piers were fixed, and pegs driven to 
guide the excavators. At the first glance this 
may appear a very simple operation, but a min- 
ute’s reflection convinces us of,its vast importance, 
and how much every subsequent operation de-| 
pends upen its accuracy. A divergence of an inch 
or two in the length of a brick or stone building 
is of no particular moment, but in this case, where 
the several particles of the building are of various 
materials, and made in different parts of England, 
all co be finally fitted together here, it becomes of 
vital importance. The points must be determined 
and shown visibly with mathematical justaess, so 
that all the details can be umited, like the parts of 
a watch ora steam-engine. 

More than half of the piers—those at the cas- 
tern end ‘of the site—are already built, and the 
ground is staked out for the remainder. The 
walls are up to the hight of 20 or 30 feet at the 
south eastern corner. The window frames, sume 
12 or 13 feet wide, and proportionally high, are 
in many places fixed. The arches are being 
tarned over the inner openings, and thus the 
basement of the extensive galleries which are to 
eontain the choicest specimens of pictorial art 
which have been produced within the last 100 
years approaches completion. There seems no 
lack of men and no want of energy. 

But the work yet done does not give one-half 
such an idea of the undertaking as the prepara- 
tions which arrest our attention at every step we 
take. Svme half-dozen sheds are thrown up in 
different parts of the ground. Forges are glow- 
ing at a white heat, and our ears catch a roar 








from the stimulating bellows, mingled with the 
deadened sounds of the hammered metal. Close 


by it isa steam engine, for hoisting materials 
and other pu Tramways are laid down 
for facility of rt. Bricks are stacked in 
thousands and hundreds of thousands, and gravel 
dug out and sifted as a new town were 
about to be built; timber in such quantities lies 
about as if a forest had been felled. 

Three of the trees standing on the ground are 
preserved, fenced temporarily round for protec- 
tion, and will, like those in the 1851 building, 
cast off their sere and withered leaves next au- 
tumn within the building. Every one, from Cap- 
tain Fowke downw seems in earnest, the sure 
earnest that there will be no disappointment next 
year, as far as the building 1s concerned. 





And You Send back the Slave! 





Stand up in the Capitol, and proclaim 

To wondering nations the fearful game 

Which the soldiers play for us, North and South, 

At the bayonet’s point and the cannon’s mouth— 

Count up the stakes and reckon the chances, 

Say as each bristling column advances, 
** So we contend against Slavery, 
Lying and cheating and knavery,” 

And then send back the slave. 


North, East, and West have poured out their 
_ treasures— 
Doubled their tithes, and heaped up their mea- 
sures— 
Called to the strong men, ‘‘ Now arm for the fight, 
Crush the proud traitor, and strike for the 
Right !” 
Into the ranks slip young men and bold men, 
Into the ranks step wise men and old men— 
And the mothers kiss and caress them, 
And the maidens cheer them and bless them— 
And you send back the slave. 


‘* Forward |’ they march at the President’s call 
Through Baltimore’s streets to the Capitol. 
** Forward !” where foes are intrenched in their 
might, 
(Now God be with them and favor the Right !) 
And they see the hard battle before them, 
And they think of the mothers who bore them, 
. And the maidens’ cheers and flatteries— 
March up to the murderous batteries— 
While you send back the slave. 


Weary and thirsty, they strike for the Right— 
New men, but true men, they gallantly fight, 
Bravely resisting, they stand by their flags 
Till the gay colors are torn into rags. 
They are falling, the young men and bold men, 
They are falling, the wise men and old men— 
And the cannon-ball leaps and whistles, 
And cuts down the shamrocks and thistles— 
And you send back the slave. 


Ay, weep for the soldiers who lie there dead, 
And weep for the soldiers who turned and fled, 
Send to the Northland, and gather a host, 
Fill up the places of those you have lost. 
Cry to the nations, ‘‘ Come now and aid us 
Crush out the wrong for which you upbraid us.” 

Then call #pon God for assistance 

For strength in your holy resistance— 

And then send back the slave. 


My countrymen, can you not understand 
*Tis a ‘holy war” which the Lord hath planned ; 
That Justice and Vengeance shall make you strong 
When you throw in the scales the pond’rous 
WRONG? 

They have hated you, scorned you, scouted you, 
And now from the field they have routed you, 

While you with clinging humility 

Kiss their soft hands in servility— 

And you send back the slave. 
Independent. 





An Immense Farm.—The largest farm in 
[llinois is that of Isaac Funk, who resides near 
Bloomington, McLean county. The total 
number of acres occupied and owned by him is 
39,900—one farm of 27,000 acres, said to be 
worth $30 per acre, and three pasture fields 
containing, respectively, 8,000, 3,900 and 
1,000 acres. His great crop is corn, ail of 
which he consumes at home, and is thus able 
to market about $70,000 worth of cattle per 
year in New-York. His stock on hand of 
horses, mules, hogs and fat cattle, is said to be 
worth $100,000.—Ere. Post. 





Unpercrounp Rartroap.—An aetive and 
efficient agent of the U. G. R. R. informs 
us that the stock of the company is now be- 
low par, almost worthless, owing to the fact 
that nearly every Northern man has become 
an agent, and the passengers all go free. 
Our informant, who is well known for his 
genuine philanthropy, and who has been en- 
gaged actively, as a director, for many years, 
finds in his old age that his occupation 1s 
gone ; and that even those who opposed most 
strenuously the operations of the company, 
are now at the head of the eoncern.—Harrts- 


burgh Telegraph. 


LETTERS nor OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.— Mary 


B. Farr, L B, Lynde, I. M. Sedgwick. 
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